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"true  blues  (exposition  for  african  drums)" 


"you  better  come  on  in  my  kitchen 
cause  it's  going  to  be  rainin'  out-doors" 

The  blues 

the  true  blues 

the  blues  is  so  black  it's  terrifying 

(and  I'm  white  and  I'm  scared) 

the  blues 

the  mississippi  god  damn  blues 

the  big  Joe  Turner  smooth  city  big  band  blues 

the  big  joe  Williams  9  string 

guitar  chompin'  and  stompin'  blues 

"Oh  I  had  a  mean  step-father  and  I  know  you  had  one  too" 

the  big  mama  thorton  you 

Ain't  nothin  but  a  hound  dog  drunk  in  Chicago  a  rasp 

in  her  voice  10,000  now 

dead  ghosts  of  Janis  Jophin  could  never  reach  blues 

the  blues 

Robert  Johson 

the  blues 

"the  low-down  shakey  blues" 

the  blues 

Robert  Johnson 

"gotta  keep  travel  in' 

gotta  keep  travel  in' 

blues  fa  1 1  in*  down  like  hail 

gotta  keep  travel  in' 

gotta  keep  travel  in' 

there's  a  hell-hound  on  my  trail 

(hell-hound  on  my  trail)" 

the  blues 

the  quiet  blues 

the  light  smiling  blues 

the  70  year  old  chucklin'  blues 

Mississippi  Joe  Call icot 

"gone  to  see  his  pony  run 

if  he  wins  him  some  money 

he's  bound  to  save  you  some" 


Mississippi  John  Hurt 

blues 
'This  here's  the  coffee  blues,  and 
I  loves  the  same  brand,  Maxwell  House, 
cause  it's  good  to  the  last  drop, 
I  used  to  have  me  a  good  woman 
cookin'  me  a  good  cup  of  Maxwell  House, 
but  she  went  away,  some  said 
Memphis,  and  some  said  Lealand, 

(but  I  found  her) 
I  got  to  go  to  Memphis 
From  there  to  Lealand 
Want  to  see  my  baby 
by  the  lovin'  spoon-full" 

the  blues 

the  blues  ain't  nothing  but 

a  low-down  heart  disease 

the  blues 

Son  House 

"yyho's  that  writing? 

John  the  Revelator 
who's  that  writing? 

John  the  Revelator 
Who's  that  writing? 

John  the  Revelator 
wrote  the  book  ot  tne  seventh  seal 

the  blues 

the  movin  blues  (Elmore  James) 

"gonna  get  u  pin  the  morning 

believe  I'll  dust  my  blues" 

the  blues 

the  movin  blues  (Muddy  Watters) 

"I'm  going  down  in  Louisianna 

Way  behind  the  sun 

I'm  going  down  to  New  Orleans  get  me  a  Mojo  band 

I'm  gonna  teach  all  these  women, 

just  how  to  treat  thei  r  man." 


(movin)  train  blues 

the  second  sonny  boy  Williamson 

(the  first  was  killed  with  an  ice-pick  in  Chicago, 

through  the  top  of  his  head) 

"Baby  

(Bumpa   Bumpa   Bumpa   Bumpa) 
Baby 

(Bumpa   Bumpa   Bumpa   Bumpa) 


I'm  gonna  bring  it  on  home  to  you 
get  in  my  seat  and  rare  way  back 
(bumpa  bumpa 

bumpa  bumpa) 

and  watch  that  train  go  down  the  track  .  .  .  .  " 

the  blues 
the  big  city 

"OH  baby,  baby  don't  you  wanta  go" 
blues 
Howl  in'  Wolf 

(300  lbs.  of  joy)  blues 
tail-dragger 
"I'm  built  for  comfort 
I  ain't  built  for  speed"  blues 
(Did  you  hear  about  the  burnin  down  in  Natchez 
Mississippi  town?" 
Lucille  was  there 
Fanny  Mae  was  there") 

B.B.  King 

Play  it  close  B.B. 
"Everyday  (everyday) 
Everyday  I  have  the  blues 
When  it  comes  to  trouble 

Baby,  it's  you  I  hate  to  lose." 
Someday  baby  blues  (Regal/CookCo.) 
"don't  go  up  side  her  head  now, 
cause  that  'II  just  do  one  thing,  it'll  make  her  a 
little  bit  smarter  and  she  won't  let  you  caught  her  the 
next  time,  but  just  take  her  in  your  arms,  and  tell  her,  real  gentle  now, 
that  you  know  she'll  do  better  .  .  . 

Someday  baby 
ahhhh  -  ahhhhh 
someday  baby 

the  blues 
the  blues 

blues  blues 

blues  blues 
"I  am  the  Black  Ace 

I'm  the  Boss  card  in  Hand"  blues 
glass  on  metal  blues 
whinin'  from  the  delta  blues 
Fred  McDowell  blues 

"ain't  goin'  to  that  Red  Cross  store  no  more"  blues 
"I  wonder  what's  the  matter  with  Papa's  little  angel 

child  "blues 


them  old  frisco  line  blues 

bukka  white 
want  to  see  my   baby's  face, 
my  mother  died  and  left  me 
when  I  was  only  three  years  old  blues 
standin'  by  my  baby's  grave 
wantin'  to  see  her  face 
(and  they  opened  up  the  grave  .  .  .  ) 

he  saw  a  mon  key  out  there  in 
Light-house  Calif,  sellin  peanuts 
(Riding  that  Bald  eagle  train 
from  New  Dora  to  Light-House  Calif.) 
he  gave  the  monkey  10  cents  for 
a  bag  and  that  monkey  held  up  3  fingers, 
fifteen  cents 

the  blues 

Bessie  Smith  blues 

(listen  to  where  Gerswhin  got  s  one  Rapsody  in  Blue  Blues  licks; 

"Aggravating  Papa, 

Daddy  don't  you  two-time  me" 

empty  bed  blues 

the  blues 

lightin'  hopkins 

John  Lee  Hooker 

Champion  Jack  Dupree 

Tampa  Red  Jug  Band 

Furry  Lewis 

Memphis  Minnie 
Arthur  Big-boy  Crudups 

Sleepy-John  Estes 

Juke  Boy  Bonner 

Nathan  Beauregard 

Ivory  Joe  Hunter 

Shakey  Horton 

blues 

the  blues 

"First  time  I  met  the  blues 

I  was  walkin*  down  through  the  woods" 
buddy  guy  blues 
blues 

washboard  sam 


and 
Big  Bill  Broonzy 

Guitar  Slim  and  Jelly  Bean 
blues 
Chuck  Berry 

"In  the  wee-wee  hours,  babe  that's  when  I  think  of  you" 
Otis  Spann  (jelly-roll  baker) 

Smokey  Hogg 
1950  little  school  girl  blues 

blues 

is  black 
blues 

is  300  (and  more) 

names  I  ain't  called 
blues  is 

Leadbelly  and  John  Coltrane 
blues  is 

Jimmy  Reed,  Johnny  Shines 

Honey-boy  Edwards 

Slim  Harpo 
("Rainin'  in  my  heart, 
Since  we  been  apart 
I'm  all  alone 
Baby  please  come  home) 
Roland  Kirk,  Charlie  Parker;  Ray  Charles 
Bobby  Blue  Bland 

blues 

the  blues 
"you  gotta  help  me  baby 
cause  I  can't  help  myself 
I  k/vanta  get  close  to  you  baby, 
like  white  on  rice 
close  to  you  baby, 
like  spots  on  dice 

the  blues 

drinkin*  "Naked"  Bourbon 

Gordon's  Gin  blues 


the  blues 
true  blues 

don't  need  money 

don't  need  food 

don't  need  sex 

just  need  blues 

need  'mo  blues 

"I  got  the  blues  and  I  can't  be  satisfied" 

blues 

"Smoke-stack, 
Smoke-stack  lightin' 
Shinin"  just  like  Gold." 


Jimmy  Griffin 
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Moll  Flanders:    A  satire  on  a  Moral  Tale 


Although  Daniel  Defoe  is  best  known  to  mo- 
dern readers  as  the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  to 
the  reading  audience  of  the  eighteenth  century  he 
was  famous  as  a  journalist  and  pamphleteer. 
Early  in  his  writing  career  he  became  involved  in 
politics  and  served  not  only  as  a  party  hack  but 
also  as  a  party  spy.  Although  he  was  an  ar- 
dent party  member,  Defoe  always  managed  to  be  a 
member  of  the  party  in  power  and  as  such  penned 
equally  scathing  accounts  of  Whigs  and  Tories. 
In  his  political  writings  he  became  so  proficient 
in  the  use  of  satire  that  one  of  his  pamphlets, 
The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,  was  mis- 
interpreted by  the  public,  and  Defoe  landed  in  the 


pillory  and  Newgate.    It  would  seem  that  Defoe's 
contemporaries   like  Louis  Kronenberger    a  histor- 
ian of  the  eighteenth  century,  found  him  to  be  a 
man     who  could  lie  his  head  off  and  give  the  im- 
pression of  speaking  gospel  truth." 

With  a  firm  background  in  political  satire  it 
would  be  strange  for  Defoe  not  to  use  his  ironic 
genuis  in  the  writing  of  his  novels.  Defoe  knew 
that  to  publish  a  story  as  scandalous  as  Moll 
Llaj]ders  he  would  have  to  give  some  reason  for 
his  writing  it  other  than  merely  presenting  the  tale 
of  this  feminine  rogue.  In  order  to  forestall  cen- 
sure, Defoe  placed  his  adventure  saga  in  the  flim- 
sy framework  of  the  moral   tale  in  order  that  the 
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good  people  of  London  could  read  of  Moll's  esca- 
pades without  being  mortified  of  someone  seeing 
a  copy  of  the  book  in  their  possession.  If  this 
were  the  case,  how  could  Defoe  have  helped  sati- 
rizing the  morals  of  a  society  who  would  have  him 
put  a  sugar  coating  on  the  pill  of  Moll's  adventures? 

Defoe  had  used  the  story  line  of  criminality 
before        After   writing    numerous    life   stories   of 
Newgate     prisoners      (with     appropriately     moral 
endings)  for  Appleby's   Original    Weekly  Journal, 
Defoe  found  that  he  could   invent  his   own  plots 
just  as  easily  and  add  more  spice  to  his  material. 
All    he   had  to   keep   in   mind  was   that  each  tale 
must  have  a  moral  to  have  a  reason  for  existence; 
so    Defoe    glibly    moralized    across    his    pages. 
Kronenberger   attempts    understanding    of   Defoe's 
attitude  toward  his  enforced  literary  goodness   in 
his    statement,    "Being   essentially    a    hypocrite, 
Defoe  may  have  reasoned  that  in  order  to  castigate 
sin   you  must  first  uncover   it;  but  whatever  his 
reasoning,  almost  certainly  the  desire  to  chronicle 
free-and-easy-  lives  came  first,  and  the  free-and- 
easy    chronicling    came    afterwards."       If    Defoe 
was  essentially  a   hypocrite,   can  Moll   Flanders, 
the    narrator  of  the  novel  who  some  critics   iden- 
tify with  Defoe  himself,  be  a  true  penitent? 

Defoe's  greatest  attempt  in  his  writing  of 
Moll  Flanders  to  bring  across  a  moral  tone  can  be 
found  in  the  author's  preface.  The  whole  of  the 
preface  can  be  recognized  as  an  attempt  to  justify 
the  author's  presentation  of  such  a  scandalizing 
series  of  vignettes,  but  if  one  examines  it  closely, 
the  preface  falls  short  of  its  goal. 

First  of  all,  although  Defoe  declares  that 
his  intention  in  publishing  Moll  Flanders  is  to 
provide  moral  instruction  for  his  readers,  he  is 
unable  to  resist  pointing  out  that,  "It  has  been 
suggested  there  cannot  be  the  same  life,  the  same 
brightness  and  beauty,  in  relating  the  penitent 
part  as  in  the  criminal  part."  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  author  quickly  states  that  the  attitude  of 
the  reader  and  not  the  subject  matter  would  be  to 
blame  for  spotlighting  the  criminal  part  of  the 
book,  he  has  nevertheless  implanted  the  idea  that 
most  readers  take  more  joy  from  reading  Moll's 
adventures  that  her  moral  advice. 

Secondly,   if  the  author's  preface  is  read  be- 
fore the  body  of  the  novel,  it  can  be  almost  accept- 


ed (the  "almost"  is  due  to  the  too-saccnarm  gooa- 
ness  of  the  preface)  as  fitting  to  the  novel.     If, 
however,    one   reads   the    preface  again   after  the 
tales  of  Moll's  escapades,    it  is  so  unbelievable 
as  to  be  laughable.     Comic   incrudulity   is,  after, 
all,  the  aim  of  the  satirist.     For  example,   in  his 
preface    Defoe  states   fo  Moll's   tale  that      there 
is   not  a  wicked  action   in  any  part  of   it,  but   is 
first  and   last  rendered  unhappy  and  unfortunate. 
The  greatest  disclaimer  of  this  statement  is  seen 
in  Moll's  twelve  years  as  a  thief.     It  is  true  that 
her  thieving  has  made  her  a  rich  woman  and  has 
brought  her  her  life's  dream  of  attaining  gentility. 
If  she  had  not  been  captured  and  thrown  into  New- 
gate   she    might    never    have    seen    her    husband 
Jemmy  again,  they  would  not  have  been   transport- 
ed to  Virginia  together,  and  they  would  not  have 
been    able    to    live    happily   penitent    ever    after. 
Looking    at    Moll's    criminal    career    in    this    light 
makes  a   life  as  a  pickpocket  and  all-round  thief 
look  very  inviting,  but  perhaps  Defoe  did  not  mean 
her  life  of  crime  when  he  said  "wicked  actions." 

Maybe    Defoe   was    referring   to    her   promiscuous 
sexual  behavior.     However,  Moll's  affair  with  the 
heir  to  the  house  hold  in  which    she  lived  as  Mrs. 
Betty  did  not  stop  her  from  having  an  agreeable 
marriage   with  Robin,   his   younger  brother.      Even 
looking    back   on   the   affair   from    her   penitential 
old  age,  Moll  states  that  after  five  years  of  mar- 
riage were  ended  by  her  husband's  death,  "being 
still   young  and  handsome,   .   .   .  and  with  a  toler- 
able fortune  in  my  pocket  (most  of  which  was  re- 
ceived from  her  lover,  not  her  husband),   I  put  no 
small   value  upon  myself."     She  does   not  sound 
totally  miserable  from  her  experience. 

Defoe  also  states  in  his  preface  that,  "there 
is  not  a  superlative  villain  brought  upon  the  stage 
but  either  he  is  brought  to  an  unhappy  end,  or 
brought  to  be  a  penitent."  This  moral  too  is 
gainsaid  by  the  narrative.  Moll's  first  seducer  is 
not  brought  low  by  his  act  of  villainy.  In  fact, 
except  for  the  money  that  he  gives  Moll,  he  loses 
nothing  by  their  affair.  He  later  marries  Moll  off 
to  his  brother  Robin  and  is  suitably  married  him- 
self. He  never  suffers  for  his  deed,  and  according 
to  Moll  he  is  not  a  penitent, for  their  past  relation- 
ship and  even  finds  her  pending  marriage  to 
Robin  a  convenient  way  to  be  rid  of  his  bawd. 
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Jemmy,  Moll's  Lancastershire  husband,  is 
another  example  of  a  villain  who  escapes  judge- 
ment. Like  Moll,  Jemmy  leads  a  life  of  crimina- 
lity for  twelve  years  before  he  is  captured  and 
sent  to  Newgate.  During  most  of  this  time  he  has 
lived  as  a  gentleman,  and  even  in  jail,  due  to  his 
pockets  being  lined  with  purloined  gold,  he  is 
given  special  treatment  by  his  guards.  His  jail 
ors  cannot  get  the  needed  evidence  against  him 
to  hang  him,  and  thus,  when  he  is  transported  to 
Virginia  with  Moll,  he  goes  voluntarily,  not  as  a 
convict.  Therefore,  for  all  Jemmy's  criminal  re- 
cord and  despite  his  trickery  of  Moll  before  their 
marriage,  Defoe  does  not  have  him  suffer  terribly 
but  has  him  start  a  new  life  with  his  wife  Moll  as 
a  man  of  property  in  the  New  World.  Moll  does 
report  that  her  Lancastershire  husband  repents  of 
his  former  sins,  but  it  is  only  after  he  is  sure 
that  they  will  never  want  again. 

Surely  Defoe  is  mainly  referring  to  Moll  when 
he  talks  about  his  characters  turning  penitent,  but 
notably  Moll  does  not  turn  from  her  wicked  ways 
until  she  is  caught  and  can  find  no  other  possible 
escape.  When  she  is  thrown  into  Newgate  her 
first  reaction,  besides  revulsion,  is  to  send  word 
to  the  woman  she  calls  her  governess  to  find  some 
means  to  get  her  release.  After  Moll  finds  that 
the  witnesses  cannot  be  bribed,  that  she  has  been 
sentenced  to  hang,  and  that  her  fate  has  been  tak- 
en out  of  her  hands,  she  decides  that  the  time 
has  come  to  repent  before  God  gets  hold  of  her. 
Her  character  is  faithfully  described  in  Kronen- 
berger's  general  view  of  Defoe's  characters, 
"When  they  get  into  a  tight  place,  they  hastily 
thumb  their  Bibles,  but  it  is  not  their  peace  they 
want  to  make  with  God;  it  is  a  bargain."  When 
Moll  has  used  her  penitence  to  purchase  the  com- 


mutation of  her  sentence  and  realizes  that  with 
her  stolen  wealth  she  can  attain  her  ideal  of 
gentility  in  the  New  World,  she  sees  no  reason  to 
refute  her  penitence.  If  by  refutation  she  could 
have  gained  anything,  it  is  quite  possible  that  she 
would  have  denied  all  knowledge  of~ngnT~of 
wrong.  Any  reader  woul  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  Moll  would  not  return  to  her  life  of 
crime  if  her  fortunes  were  to  plumonet  again, 
for  Moll  had  once  found  the  criminal  trade  to  be 
so  exciting  and  invigorating  that  she  did  not  stop 
although  she  could  have  with  financial  security. 
'In  Moll's  mercantile  sense  of  values  if  a 
thing  works,  it  is  good  and  right.  If  tricking  a 
man  into  marriage  works,  if  she  receives  finan- 
cial security  and  social  status  by  her  trick,  then 
it  is  the  right  thing  for  her  to  do.  If  shoplifting  or 
picking  pockets  can  support  her  in  the  standard 
of  living  she  desires,  the  thievery  is  fine.  In 
like  manner,  if  all  can  be  gained  and  nothing  lost 
by  faking  penitence,  Moll  can  be  the  most  out- 
wardly contrite  woman  ever  to  wear  a  fake  hair 
shirt. 

Therefore,    it   seems   that   something    is  very 
wrong  with  Moll  Flanders  if  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  moral  tale  outlined  by  Defoe  in  his  preface. 
Had  Daniel   Defoe  meant  his   novel  to  be  a  tale 
of  morality,  he  could  have  picked  a  title  such  as 
Samuel  Richardson  was  later  to  use  on  his  novel 
Pamela  which  he  subtitled  Virtue  Rewarded.     In 
the  complete  title  of  Moll  Flanders  in  which  Defoe 
states    that   Moll,    "was   Twelve    Year   a  Whore, 
five  times  a  Wife  (whereof  once  to  her  own  Brother) 
Twelve    Year    a    Thief,    Eight   Year   a    Transported 
Felon  in  Virginia,  at  last  grew  Rich,  liv'd  Honest, 
and  died  a  Penitent."  Defoe  could  have  summed 
up  his  title  in  MoJJ  Flanders,  or  Vice  Rewarded. 


Susan  Grawemeyer 


• 
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jackson  square 


Jackson  square 

the  wino's  sleep  until  noon 

i  fell  for  white  blouse  and  no  bra 

blonde  hair  bazooms! 

french  quarter  field  hand 

(baggy  pants,  scratch,  stubble,  etc.) 

puts  quitar  across  knee 

riverblues 
old  time  religion  grins  his  friend 
with  the  bottle  on  the  bench 

gin  wheeze 
puts  guitar  behind  his  back 
stagger  dancing  toothless  grin 
his  afternoon 

jackson  square 

wino's  leave  at  dark 

i  fell  in  love  with  the  lady  of  the  park 


Steve  Miller 
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Proteus 


He  leaned  against  the  sink  in  the  cheap  hotel 
room,  looking  at  himself  in  the  mirror.  The  blue- 
flowered  wallpaper  had  begun  to  peel  and  was  long 
faded.  He  structured  an  image  of  his  face  in  his 
mind.  He  studied  every  crease  and  curve,  commit- 
ting it  to  memory.  Then  one  hand  rose  slowly  from 
the  sink  and  pulled  his  cheek  out,  stretching  it  like 
taffy.  The  other  hand  rose  to  the  opposite  cheek 
and  began  an  identical  procedure.  The  hands  began 
to  mold  the  loose  flesh  into  new  curves,  new  cre- 
vices. When  he  removed  his  hands,  another  mar 
looked  out  from  the  mirror.  The  features  of  thai 
face  were  smooth  and  unassuming. 

Years  ago,  in  the  disaster  time,  before  mer 
learned  to  control  the  radiation  from  the  new  sun, 
mutations  sprang  from  contaminated  genes.  Defec- 
tive births  rose  to  forty  percent  and  retards  and 
freaks  populated  the  earth.  The  six-fingered  and 
web-toed   mutates  were   not  the  only  freaks   to  in- 


habit'the  earth.  A  very  small  number  of  wonaenui 
freaks  occasionally  turned  up  in  the  births.  Child 
prodigies,  physical  supermen,  and  unique  specimehs 
of  human  phenomena  survived  the  alteration  of 
radioactive    genes. 

Proteus  was  such  a  man.  He  had  a  unique  phy- 
sical characteristic.  It  was  unique  not  only  in  its 
character,  but  also  in  that  no  one  save  Proteus  was 
aware  of  it.  He  had  no  nerves  in  his  face.  The 
bones  of  his  face  were  recessed  in  his  head,  and  he 
had  an  abnormally  large  amount  of  flesh.  The  flesh 
was  pliable  but  strong.  He  could  mold  his  face  into 
virtually    any   shape   he   chose. 

Having  satisfactorily  structured  his  face, 
Proteus  turned  from  the  mirror  and  crossed  the  room 
to  the  door.  Glancing  around  the  room,  he  opened 
the  door  and  stepped  into  the  hall.  The  door  shut 
behind  him.  He  walked  to  the  end  of  the  corridor  and 
descended  a  flight  of  stairs.  The  manager  of  the 
hotel  sat  behind  the  desk  in  the  lobby.    He  glanced 
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up  from  behind   his   newspaper,   shifted  the  cigar  in 
his  mouth,  then  went  back  to  reading. 

Proteus  stepped  out  into  the  street.  The  heat 
and  humidity  had  already  begun  to  make  him  wet. 
He  was  between  jobs  and  restless.  He  walked  aim- 
lessly down  the  street,  occasionally  glancing  in 
store  windows,  trying  to  plan  a  future  means  of  sup- 
port. Reaching  the  park,  Proteus  strolled  in  to  col- 
lect his  thoughts.  He  walked  through  a  thick  growth 
of  trees  ahd  bushes  and  emerged  to  find  two  grotes- 
ly  misshapen  men  attacking  a  girl  of  apparent  means. 
She  screamed  and  struggled  as  their  knotted  hands 
-eached  for  her  throat,  wrist,  and  shoulder  bag. 

Proteus  ran  to  the  scene  and  shoved  his  foot  in- 
to the  abdomen  of  one  of  the  creatures.  He  had  all 
the  art  of  a  football  player  executing  a  field  goal. 
The  other  attacker  pulled  a  small  pipe  from  his  pants 
and  lunged  at  Proteus.  Proteus  dodged  to  the  right, 
where  his  face  fell  victim  to  a  well  aimed  left  hook. 
The  other  assailant  had  recovered.  Proteus  fell  to 
the  ground  and  was  immediately  engulfed  by  a  mass 
of  twisted  arms  and  legs.  He  was  being  severely 
pummeled   about   the   head  and   shoulders. 

Groping  on  the  ground,  Proteus'  hand  came  ac- 
ross a  large,  well-rounded  stone.  He  gripped  it 
firmly  and  swung  it  toward  his  assailants.  The  stone 
caught  one  of  the  men  in  the  head,  drawing  blood 
upon  contact.  Proteus  twisted  himself  out  from  under 
the  two  and  rolled  to  his  feet.  The  men  scrambled 
to  their  feet,  stooped  beneath  the  blows  of  the  rock 
Then  they  turned  and  fled  from  the  park. 

The  girl  sat  on  the  ground,  watching  the  assial- 
ants  escape.  She  was  beginning  to  recover  from  her 
shock. 

"Filthy  mutates,  they  should  all  be  locked  in  a 
cage." 

Proteus  dropped  the  rock  to  the  ground.  He 
stood,  extending  a  hand  to  the  girl.  She  saw  the 
hand,  grasped  it,  and  began  to  stand.  She  lifted  her 
gaze,  following  the  arm  up  his  body. 

"I  don't  know  how  I  can  ever 

She  gasped.  Her  hands  went  to  her  mouth.  Her 
eyes  widened  in  horror.  She  turned  and  ran  from  the 
park,    sobbing. 

Proteus  reached  his  hands  up  to  his  face.  The 
flesh  sagged  in  a  disfigured  mass.  The  blows  he  had 
received  had  badly  misshapen  his  face.  The  skin 
fell  down  to  his  throat  in  large  folds.  He  shook  his 
head  and  began  to  walk.  He  drifted  through  the  side 
streets  and  main  thoroughfares,  slowly  working  his 
way  to  the  river.  Everywhere  he  walked,  people  stop- 
ped and  stared.  The  disfigured  mutates  stared,  their 
eyes  showing  they  shared  his  misery.  The  normals 
stared  in  disgust.  Mothers  would  yell,  "Go  away, 
you're  frightening  my  children." 


People  pushed  and  shoved  him,  sayihg,  "Out 
of  my  way,  Mutatd"  or  "Filthy  mutie,"  Some  nor- 
mals just  looked  at  him  with  dark,  expressionless 
faces,  haunted  by  the  memory  of  their  own  disfigur- 
ed   offspring    at    home. 

Proteus  finally  reached  the  river.  It  twisted 
down  from  the  mountains,  flowed  under  the  city,  and 
down  through  hills  and  valleys.  Proteus  sat  on  the 
bank  and  took  off  his  shoes.  He  rolled  up  his  pants 
legs  and  let  his  feet  hand  in  the  water.  The  river 
quietly  ambled  past  him.  He  often  came  to  the  river 
to    think,    to  forget. 

The  miseries  that  came  with  the  first  genera- 
tion of  mutated  births  necessitated  a  means  of  spir- 
itual escape  for  the  parents.  A  return  to  the  class- 
ics, to  the  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  p-ovided  them 
with  such  an  escape.  The  people  renamed  all  stre- 
ets, cities,  even  children  after  c lass fg»»T the  past. 
They   longed  to  drink  deeply  and  forget. 

Proteus  sat  and  thought,  pondering  his  situation 
and  looking  into  his  past.  All  his  life  he  had  moved 
around,  changing  his  face  and  his  occupation.  He 
had  been  a  preacher  at  one  time.  He  was  good  at 
saving  souls  and  helping  the  down  trodden.  He  en- 
joyed his  work,  until  the  day  several  members  of  the 
congregation  found  him  experimenting  with  his  face. 
Remolding  his  flesh  was  one  temptation  he  could 
never  resist.  "Spawn  of  the  devil"  they  had  called 
him.  "Changeling",  Satan's  child."  They  drove 
him  from  the  church,  from  the  community,  an  angry 
mob    in   pursuit   of  a   monster. 

Proteus  had  cut  lumber,  clerked  in  grocery 
stores,  even  taught  school.  But  the  story  was  al- 
ways the  same.  Just  as  he  was  about  settled,  his 
talent  would  be  discovered  and  he  would  be  driven 
out.  Well,  now  it  was  time  for  a  change.  Now  he 
would  something  where  it  didn't  matter  who  or  what 
he   was. 

Leaning  out  over  the  water  Proteus  found  his  re- 
flection. He  began  to  reshape  his  flesh,  molding 
himself  into  a  man  who  would  arouse  no  unusual 
reaction  from  passers-by.  The  lines  in  his  face  were 
harsh  and  defined.  He  lifted  his  feet  from  the  water, 
put  on  his  shoes  and  walked  back  to  town. 

It  was  dark  when  Proteus  returned  to  town. 
He  ate  in  a  cheap  cafe,  then  returned  to  his  hotel. 
He  sat  in  the  lobby,  reading  a  discarded  paper. 
Finished,  he  threw  the  paper  aside,  stretched,  and 
walked  out  of  the  lobby.  He  slowly  worked  his  way 
into  the  rough  part  of  the  city.  He  walked  through 
dimly  lit  alleys  and  side  streets  before  he  found  any- 
thing that  interested  him.  Two  men  met  on  the  stre- 
et. One  was  pulling  money  from  his  pocket.  Proteus 
slipped  through  the  shadows  behind  them,  listening. 
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me  man  with  the  money  handed  it  to  the  other.  The 
other  counted  it  and  put  it  in  his  wallet.  He  pro- 
duced a  small  bag  from  his  pocket  and  exchanged  it 
with  the  first  man.  Satisfied  with  the  transaction, the 
dealer  disappeared  down  the  street. 

The  man  with  the  bag  stood  with  his  back  to 
Proteus.  Proteus  doubled  his  fist  and  slipped  up  be- 
hind the  man.  Lifting  his  hand  high  into  the  air,  he 
brought  it  down  on  the  man's  neck.  The  man  re- 
laxed, dropped  to  his  knees,  and  fell  on  the  side- 
walk. Proteus  picked  up  the  bag  and  opened  it. 
Drugs.  He  searched  the  man's  clothes,  finding  only 
one  thing  of  value,  a  switchblade.  He  pocketed  it 
and   walked   back  to  the  hotel. 

Once  in  the  hotel,  Proteus  went  up  to  his  room 
and  locked  himself  in.  He  took  the  knife  from  his 
pocket,  opened  it,  and  walked  over  to  the  mattress. 
He  made  a  small  slit  in  it,  pulled  out  some  stuffing, 
and  put  the  drugs  in.  He  padded  some  of  the  stuf- 
fing  around  it.  _|t_wasn't  an  original  hiding  place, 
but  it  would  serve  for  the  night.  He  cut  the  lights, 
climbed  in  bed  and  closed  his  eyes. 

The  next  morning  Proteus  painfully  pulled  him- 
self from  bed.  He  was  just  beginning  to  fell  the 
ache  in  his  shoulders  from  the  fight  the  day  before. 
He  bent  over  the  sink,  turned  on  the  tap,  and  rinsed 
his  face.  He  lifted  his  head  and  gazed  into  the  mir- 
ror. A  few  wrinkles  in  his  face  from  sleep,  but  he 
could  straighten  those  out  without  effort. 

He  dressed  and  walked  over  to  the  mattress.  He 
retrieved  the  bag.  Taking  the  bag  over  to  a  table, 
he  emptied  out  the  contents.  The  pills  were  differ- 
ent colors,  some  green,  some  blue,  some  white. 
They  were  shaped  in  various  ways,  round,  cylindri- 
cal, and  oval.  He  had  no  idea  what  precisely  they 
were,  but  perhaps  he  could  fake  it.  He  filled  the 
bag,  slipped  it  into  his  pocket  and  left  the  hotel. 

Proteus  walked  about  half  a  mile  from  the  hotel 
and  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  an  alley.  He  backed 
into  the  alley,  so  that  he  was  just  visible  from  the 
sidewalk.  Waiting,  he  perused  the  people  passing 
by  on  the  street.  He  was  prepared  to  sell  to  anyone 
who  had  the  money. 

A  mutant,  the  limbs  of  his  body  pretzel  thin, 
slowly  approached  Proteus.  His  limbs  and  body 
were  so  emaciated  that  one  was  scared  to  go  near 
him,  for  fear  that  the  slightest  vibration  would  break 
him  apart. 

"Hey,  buddy,  come  here." 

The   mutate   looked   up -but  paid   no  attention. 

"Hey  I      Over  here!"         ' 

The  mutate  glanced  up,  looked  around  him,  and 
approached  Proteus. 

"You   mean   me?" 

"Yeah.     You  want  some  relief?" 


"What   do   you   mean?" 

"Escape.  How  would  you  like  to  get  away  for 
awhile,  feel  like  there's  no  such  thing  as  abnormal." 

"How?" 

Proteus  reached  into  his  pocket  to  pull  out  the 
bag.  He  had  just  cleared  the  pocket  when  the  bag 
slipped  from  his  hands  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Pro- 
teus cursed  and  bent  to  the  sidewalk,  catching  the 
pills  that  were  rolling  away.  Having  retrieved  all 
the  pills  he  straightened  to  see  a  police  air-car 
silently  hovering  above  the  street.  Two  officers 
stepped  from  the  car  and  approached  them. 

Proteus  turned  and  tied  down  the  alley.  He 
looked  back  over  his  shoulder  and  lost  his  balance. 
Sliding  head  first  down  the  pavement  he  half  buried 
himself  in  a  heap  of  garbage,  cans  and  boxes.  He 
lay  dazed  in  the  heap  when  the  officer  in  pursuit  ar- 
rived. Proteus  looked  up  at  the  officer,  his  face  dis- 
figured from  the  slide  on  the  pavement.  The  officer 
looked  down  at  him  and  drew  his  gun. 
"Well,  well,  if  it  isn't  a  genuine  mutate." 

The  other  policeman  called  from  the  street. 

"You  need  any  help?" 

"No!    This  here  mutie  is  all  mine!" 

The  officer  looked  at  Proteus. 

"Get  up." 

He  cocked  the  trigger  on  his  gun. 

Proteus  pulled  the  knife  from  his  pocket  and 
opened  the  blade  beneath  the  rubble.  The  trash  con- 
cealed his  movement.  He  leaped  at  the  officer  and 
shoved  the  knife  between  his  ribs.  The  officer  gaped 
at  Proteus  in  surprise,  then  dropped  to  the  ground. 
Proteus  turned  to  run,,  but  was  blinded  by  a  glare  in 
his  eyes.  The  sun  reflected  off  of  a  broken  piece  of 
mirror  in  the  trash.  Proteus  stopped,  picked  up  the 
mirror,  and  walked  over  to  the  officer. 

Studying  the  officer's  face,  Proteus  looked  at 
himself  in  the  mirror.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the  of- 
ficer stared  back  at  him  from  the  mirror.  Quickly 
Proteus  stripped  the  officer  and  got  into  his  uni- 
form. He  picked  up  the  gun  and  ran  out  of  the  alley. 
The  other  officer  stared  at  him  in  puzzlement.  Pro- 
teus waved  his  hand  toward  one  end  of  the  block, 
and  raced  toward  the  other.  The  officer  leaped  into 
the  squad  car  and  sped  off  in  the  direction  Proteus 
had  indicated,  as  if  heading  off  an  escaped  priso- 
ner. Proteus  stopped  and  looked  behind  him,  there 
was    no   air-car  to  be  seen. 

Proteus  walked  several  blocks  down  the  street 
and  stepped  into  a  small  diner.  The  waitress  drop- 
ped a  menu  in  front  of  him  and  left  him  to  decide. 
Proteus  checked  the  officer's  wallet.  It  contained 
his  police  I.D.,  a  driver's  license,  ticket  stubs  from 
several  ball  games  and  a  five  dollar  bill.  Proteus 
ordered  a  hot  beef  sandwich  and  a  cup  of  coffee.    He 
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had  to  eat  quickly.    It  would  only  be  a  matter  of  time 

before  the  policeman's  body  was  found.     His  was  a 
dangerous  position. 

"Get  your  quota  today?" 

"What?" 

"I  said  did  you  get  your  quota  of  criminals  to- 

V  "Oh    the  usual.    You  know,  pushers  and  the  like. 
"Yeah    most  of  'em  probably  some  crummy  mu- 
tates   too.'   They  oughta  all  be  shipped  out  west. 
Proteus  looked  at  her,  hate  beginning  to  well  in 

eyes,    his 

"How   much?" 

"Hunh?" 

"How  much  do   I  owe  you? 

"Oh    a  dollar  even." 

Proteus  handed  her  the  five  and  she  gave  him 
four  ones.    He  turned  and  walked  to  the  door. 

"What,  no  tip?" 

He  slammed  the  door  behind  him. 

He  walked  down  the  street,  knowing  he  had  to 
change  clothes  and  faces.  He  walked  into  a  large 
supermarket.  A  man  wearing  a  name  tag  and  apron 
came  up  to  him. 

"Yes,  officer.    Can  I  help  you?" 

"Yeah.  Where's  your  restroom?" 
The  man  gave  him  instructions  on  reaching  the 
restroom.  Proteus  went  into  the  stockroom  and  down 
a  flight  of  stairs.  There  he  found  what  he  sought. 
The  lockers  of  the  men  who  worked  in  the  supermar- 
ket were  in  a  room  adjacent  to  the  men's  room.  He 
selected  a  pair  of  pants  and  shirt  his  size  and  chan- 
ged. He  found  a  mirror  and  began  to  knead  his  face, 
reworking  it.  He  elongated  his  nose  and  thinned 
his  cheeks.  A  certain  cruelty  seemed  to  dominate 
his  features.  Satisfied,  he  slipped  the  pistol  into 
his  back  pocket  and  left  through  the  rear  entrance. 

Proteus  needed  money.  He  ambled  down  the 
street,  again  thinking  of  how  he  could  get  it.  He 
glanced  in  store  windows  as  he  walked.  He  stopped 
in  front  of  one  to  concentrate.  He  looked  through 
the  window  but  was  not  conscious  of  what  he  saw. 
His  eyes  focused  on  the  object  immediately  before 
him.  There  sat  a  pyramid  of  various  liquors.  It 
wasn't  his  style,  but  it  was  one  way  of  getting 
money.  He  stepped  into  an  alley,  checked  the  pis- 
tol, then  went  back  to  the  liquor  store. 

Proteus  entered  and  walked  around  the  floor. 
He  studied  the  racks  on  the  walls  and  the  display 
cases  in  the  middle  of  the  store.  He  picked  up  a 
bottle  of  vodka  and  carried  it  up  to  the  cashier. 
Looking  around,  he  placed  the  bottle  atop  the  count- 
er.    He  and  the  cashier  were  alone. 

"Yes,  sir.    Will  there  be  anything  else?" 
Proteus  pulled  the  pistol  from  his  pocket. 


"Yeah.    Empty  your  cash  register." 

The  cashiers's  eyes  widened  in  surprise. 

"Oh  man.    Third  time  this  month." 

The    cashier    moved     slowly    to '  the  register, 
tripping  a  silent  alarm  with  his  foot.    He  removed  the 
the   money  with   deliberate   sluggishness.      Proteus 
cast   nervous  glances  around  him. 

"Come  on,   hurry  up!" 

He  held  out  his  free  hand  and  the  cashier  put 
the  money  in  it.  Proteus  crammed  the  money  in  his 
pocket  and  turned  to  flee.  The  cashier  reached  un- 
der the  counter  and  pulled  out  a  shotgun.  He  re- 
leased  the  safeties. 

"Now  maybe  you'd  just  better  wait  for  the 
police   to  get  here." 

Proteus  turned  to  the  cashier.  His  mouth  fell 
in  astonishment  as  he  looked  into  the  two  large  bar- 
rels. He  pumped  two  qt/lck  shots  into  the  cashier. 
The  cashier  relied  back  and  the  shotgun  fired.  Pro- 
teus was  thrown  violently  back  into  a  large  shelf  of 
wines.  The  man,  the  wine,  and  the  pistol  crashed 
to  the  floor.  The  right  side  of  Proteus'  body  stung 
as  if  afire.  He  was  bleeding  profusely  about  the 
head.  He  lay  on  the  floor  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
staggered  to  his  feet.  He  knew  he  had  to  escape. 
He  burst  through  the  door  and  fell  to  the  sidewalk. 
Passers-by  stopped  and  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 
He   struggled  to  his  feet  and  ran. 

Proteus  ran  into  the  street  and  fought  with  a 
manhole  cover.  He  finally  worked  it  loose  and  drop- 
ped underneath  the  streets.  He  landed  on  the  beach 
of  a  small  tributary.  Following  it  up  to  the  river 
Lethe,  he  sank  to  his  knees  by  the  water.  The  only 
light  under  the  streets  was  that  filtering  through  the 
manhole  covers.  He  leaned  over  the  water  and 
strained  to  see  his  reflection.  The  right  half  of  his 
face  looked  like  a  crimson  rag,  hanging  down  to  his 
chest   in   a   perforated   mass. 

Proteus  cupped  his  hands  and  filled  them  with 
water.  He  drank  deeply  and  began  to  cleanse  his 
wounds.  He  could  no  longer  remember  who  he  was 
or  what  he  was  doing  there.  He  was  slowly  bleed- 
ing to  death.  He  had  forgotten  how  different  he 
was.  The  only  difference  he  was  aware  of  was  that 
he  needed  help,  and  he  needed  it  va-y  badly. 


Gordon  Bryan 
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Two  Poems 


Waterfall 

tumbling  down  a  distant  bank 
I  want  to  wash 

again 
in  the  swirling  streams 
Cleanse  me 

of  this  ancient  stain 
Bathe  me 

in  the  healing  flow 
Carry  me 

far  past 
the  lands  of  this  life 
For  I  hear  a  trumpet 
And  see  the  shadow 

of  a  new  horizon. 


Funeral  Home  Capers 

When  the  spirit  of  Mr,  Bess  entered  the  sanctuary 
The  bodies  lay  si  lent  before  an  examination- 
Out  front. 

The  fountain  sprayed  embalmbing  fluid 
And  the  sound  of  caskets  flapping  their  lids 
In  unison 

When  the  chandelair  jets  lowered 
There  was  a  service  in  the  chapel 
The  spirit  of  Mr.  Bess  went  to  the  alter 
Amid  the  congregation  of  laughing,  clapping,  ghosts 
And  gently  hunched  the  corpse  lying  there. 


Josh  Copeland 
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Come  the  last  Spring,  and  I  will  remember 

The  time  and  the  place  when  I  first  grew  to  know  you 

See  that  I  wanted  was  just  to  be  with  you 

See  that  you  gave  me  was  the  power  to  give  - 

You  made  me  aware  that  my  life  to  that  moment 

Had  been  nothing  more  than  just  seeing  things  through 

You  showed  me  that  I  could  not  live  for  myself 

Without  going  out  to  live  for  another. 

Come  the  last  Spring,  and  I  will  remember 

The  time  and  the  place  when  I  first  grew  to  Love  You 

It  was  a  time  that  has  come  to  us  many  times  Since 

It  was  a  place  we  know  we  can  never  return  to 

It  was  the  place  in  a  song  when  the  words  are  still  with  me 

But  the  band  has  long  since  forgotten  the  tune. 

Come  the  last  Spring,  and  I  will  remember 

When  we  grew  together  to  grow  apart  - 

Yet  the  parting  was  such  that  when  I  see  you  once  more 

After  the  years  have  done  what  they  will 

Be  it  in  this  life  or  somewhere  beyond 

I'll  know  you  were  never  gone  at  all 

You  were  only  just  waiting. 


Beth  Blackman 
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Innocence 


Jane  was  born  in  a  clinic  twenty  miles  from  her 
parent's  home.  She  was  the  third  child,  after  her  eight 
year  old  brother  David,  and  her  five  year  old  sister  Vir- 
ginia. David  and  Virginia  had  stayed  at  their  grandpar- 
ent's house  while  their  mother  was  in  the  hospital.  Mother 
had  always  said  that  both  the  children  were  surprised  and 
acted  shy  when  the  new  baby  came  home.  David  did  not 
remember  Virginia  as  a  baby,  and  had  stood  back  against 
the  bedroom  wall,  while  mother  unwrapped  the  baby  and 
showed  Virginia  the  tiny  feet  and  toes. 

The  first  thing  Jane  could  remember  was  trudging 
down  the  dirt  track  that  led  to  the  cluster  of  houses  that 
were  further  from  the  main  road  than  their  house.  She  and 
Virginia  were  going  to  see  Manie.  That  memory  was  only 
a  glimpse  of  that  moment.  But  she  could  remember  many 
other  times  they  had  gone  to  Manie's.  Manie  would  laugh 
as  they  came  into  the  yard,  and  she  would  run  to  put  her 
black  hand  around  Jane's  arm  to  help  her  climb  the  steps. 

Manie's    house    had    a    dark    musky    smell    always. 


Jane's  eyes  felt  rested  as  she  walked  into  the  dim  hall- 
way. Sometimes  they  would  all  sit  on  the  back  porch. 
Jane  would  feel  sleepy  as  the  bright  morning  sun  shone 
in  all  the  warmth  of  springtime  through  the  cracks  between 
the  porch  boards.  Jane  could  see  the  squishy  mud,  and 
the  lines  of  three  pronged  tracks  where  the  chickens  had 
walked  up  and  down,  clucking  and  clucking. 

Sometimes  they  would  carry  candybars  from  the  store 
or  at  least  a  bag  of  cookies  which  were  about  to  get  stale. 
Virginia  always  walked  into  Manie's  yard  with  the  brown 
crumpled  sack  held  tight  in  her  fist  close  to  her  back. 
Manie  would  smile  and  say,  "you  hidin  sumpun,  Miss 
Virginia?"  and  Virginia  would  say  "Course  not,  what 
would    I    be   hiding?" 

Then  sometimes  Manie  would  sit  back  with  a  "Humpf" 
and  cross  her  arms  over  her  breast  in  a  big  pout.  Then  if 
Virginia  came  near  the  porch  swing  which  Manie  filled 
almost  from  side  to  side,  Manie  would  jump  and  pretend 
to  sneak  around  and  snatch  the  bag. Virginia  would  squill 
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and  jump  back.  Jane  always  stood  watching;  she 
wished  Virginia  would  give  Manie  the  sack  and  let  her  see 
what  was  in  it  because  Manie  would  think  it  was  fine. 
When  Virginia  finally  gave  in  Manie  would  peer  into  the 
sack  and  say,  "OH,  laud!"  Then  she  would  take  out  the 
stuff    and   chomp    into    it    immediately. 

David  was  riding  the  horse  or  playing  in  the  woods 
when  Jane  and  Virginia  went  to  see  Manie.  Often  times, 
on  Saturdays,  he  had  to  cut  the  grass.  But  as  soon  as 
he  and  Churchill  got  through  pushing  and  sweating  and 
walking   with   big  strides  behind  the  two    lawn   mowers, 
they  would  spend  all  afternoon  building   Indian  camps 
in  the  woods.  Jane'  had  seen  two  they  had  built.   In  one 
there  was  a  tipee.  She  had  'seen  it  when  David  had  asked 
Mother  to  come  and  see  their  camp.   Mama   had  carried 
her   part  of  the  way,  since  it  was  so  far  in  the  woods. 
Churchill  and  David  were  so  big  that  they  had  made  a 
tipee.    It  had  straight  thin  trees  that  were  shoved  into 
the  ground  at  the  big  end  and  tied  together  at  the  other 
end  with  yellow  rope  from  the  barn.  It  had  blankets  from 
the   house   over  the   outside.   Mama   told  them  that  the 
tipee  was  good.  Jane  hadn't  known  that  Churchill  and 
David  could  make  a  tipee.  Mother  told  Jane  they  had  to 
go  back  to  the  house,  and  they  started  back  from  the 
clearing  into  the  path.  The  dirt  of  the  path  was  sandy 
and  Jane  could  push   her  toes_  into   it.  Mother  suddenly 
yelled  back  to  the  boys,  "Churchill,  don't  you  be  late 
for  supper."Churchill  lived  in  a  house  close, to  Manie's 
with    Willie.    Willie   was    just   his    grandmother,    but   he 
lived  with  her. 

The    first    year   Jane   went    to    school,    there   were 
twenty-five    people   in  her  class.  And  she  could  count 
that  high  easily.  After  forty  she  might  forget  what  set 
of  one-two-three's  she  was  on.  Most  of  them  were  new 
to  her.  They  lived  further  from  the  school  than  she  did 
and  she  had  never  seen  them  before.  After  the  first  day 
when  Mother  brought  her,  she  had  to  stay  in  the  big  room 
with  teachers  and  the  children  by  her  self.  She  got  on 
the  big  bus  with  Virginia  and  David,  but  when  the  bus 
came  to  school,  Virginia   impatiently  pointed  down  the 
long  shining  hall  where  the  first  grade  class  was,  and 
then  Jane  alone  had  to  face  the  terror  of  the  big  boys 
and   all   the  children.   But  by  the  spring  she  could  not 
remember  that  she  had  been  scared.  She  knew  everyone's 
name  in  the  class.  She  waited  for  the  bus  in  the  morning 
with  confidence.   Nearly  every  morning  while  she  and 
David  and  Virginia  waited  by  the  silver  mailbox,  walking 
walking    around    and    scrunching    up    gravel  under    their 
hard   soles,   Churchill   would  come  down  the  dirt  path, 
down    the   drive   way, 'and  past  where  they  stood.   He 
swung  his  arms  importantly,  a  scattered  bunch  of  papers 
stuffed  into  the  tatered  book  he  held  in  one  hand. 

He  and  David  would  begin  to  yell  and  taunt  each 
other  and  they  would  continue  until  Churchill  was  far 
down  the  gravel  road.  He  would  then  turn  and  concen- 
trate on  keeping  his  bare  feet  on  the  lane  where  the  car 
tires  went  because  there  were  no  rocks  there.  Churchill's 


school  was  closer  than  their's,  but  he  had  to  get  up  at 
the  same  time  because  he  had  to  walk  to  the  place  he 
met     his     bus. 

When  it  was  raining  in  the  afternoon  at  the  school, 

everyone    had   to   go  to   a    "bus    homeroom"    instead  of 

walking    to   the   buses.    Virginia    always   came    and  got 

Jane  and  they  sat  with  the  rest  of  the  people  who  rode 

their  bus  until  the  bus  could  pull  up  to  the  school  door 

Then   they   wouia   go   running   down   the   steps    where   the 

flood    of    water    fell    from    the    eves,    splash    across    the 

puddles,  and  dash  up  the  giant  steps  into  the  cold  bus. 

One   day   they  all    sat    in  the   bus   homeroom;  Jane's 
galoshes    were    buckled    up    perfectly    and    her    raincoat 
and  rain  hat  were  already  on.    A  teacher  came  in  to  walk 
behind  the  desk  and  run  her  eyes  over  them  with  a  smile. 
The    room    hushed    and    Jane-sat    perfectly    quiet.       The 
teacher  was   broad   and  tall.      She   had   soft    pnk  cheeks 
that   crinkled    up    in    little    puffs   when   she   smiled.      She 
walked   out  from  behind  the  desk,   and   she  towered  over 
Jane's    front    row    seat.       She    looked    down    and   smiled 
brightly   at   Jane.      Jane  was   too  shy  to  smile  back,  so 
she  just  looked  at  the  desk  top  in  front  of  her    "Children" 
said  the  teacher,  "or  perhaps   I  should  say  young  ladies 
and    gentlemen, '"she   smiled    at   David    who   was    in  the 
ninth  grade.     "The  principal   asked  me  to  come  talk  with 
you  about  your  conduct  on  the  school  bus.     Now  we  all 
know  how   ladies  and  gentlemen  behave,  don't  we?     The 
drivershave  been  talking  about  children   jumping  around 
and    putting    their   arms    out   the   windows,    and   throwing 
paper  out  the  windows.     You're  big  folks  now;  you  know 
you    shouldn't  do  that.      One   of  teachers   said   she  was 
riding  behind  one  of  our  buses,   and  the  children  were 
jumping  and  causing  so  much  rucus  she  thought  it  was  a 
colored    bus.    Now    ya'll    don't    want    people    to   think 
you're  colored  children,   do  you?"  The  teacher   looked 
down   at  Jane  again.  Jane  barely  kept  her  eyes  steady 
long  enough  for  the  teacher  to  smile.   "So  now  you  do 
what  the  driver  says,  and  don't  cause  too  much  trouble 
or  noise.    It  might  be  dangerous." 

That  was  the  same  day  that  David  had  carried  her 
to  the  bus.  He  was  old  enough  to  play  on  the  Junior  High 
football  team,  and  he  was  almost  twice  as  tall  as  Jane. 
That  day  she  stood  on  the  top  step,  looking  out  through 
the  pouring  rain  to  where  the  bus  stood.  She  was  trying 
to  figure  out  which  way  she  would  take  to  miss  the 
puddles.  Suddenly  David  came  behind  her  and  put  his 
arm  tight  around  her  yellow  raincoat  at  her  waist.  He 
pulled  her  carefully  up  to  his  middle  and  with  her  legs 
dangling  he  stepped  quickly  through  the  beating  rain 
to  the  bus.  He  went  up  the  steps  and  put  her  down  in 
the  bus  aisle.  She  plopped  into  the  front  seat  without 
saying  anything.  She  knew  all  the  people  in  her  class 
and  the  older  girls  and  even  the  boys  David's  age  had 
seen  him  carry  her  to  the  bus. 

The  fall  Jane  was  in  the  fifth  grade,  November 
brought  a  late  Indian  summer.  On  Saturday  morning  she 
=""nl"'  hpfore  the  rest  of  the  family.  As  she  was  ambling 
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around  the  empty  kitchen  she  decided  to  go  and  see 
if  Manie  was  up.  She  thought  she  would  be;  Manie  went 
to  bed  with  the  chickens  and  got  up  with  them  too.  She 
said  she  saved  electricity  that  way. 

Jane  walked  down  the  dirt  path  in  the  early  morning 
quiet.  The  air  was  cool  and  the  grass  was  wet  in  the 
shady  places.  When  Jane  entered  Manie's  little  yard  she 
heard  rumbling  in  the  house,  so  she  walked  to  the  front 
door  and  yelled  "Man-ie".  She  heard  a  bustle  and  a 
ponderous  movement  to  the  front. 

Manie  still  in  her  night  dress  opened  the  door  and 
said,  "Well,  child,  what  you  doing  barefoot!".  Jane  sat 
facing  the  sitting  room  fire  as  it  blazed  and  poped.  The 
bed  in  the  room  was  yet  unmade.  Manie  brought  her  two 
bisquits  and  a  pile  of  scrambled  eggs.  Jane  propped 
her  feet  on  the  bar  of  her  cane-bottomed  chair  and  she 
ate  with  the  plate  on  her  knees. 

She  finished  and  put  her  plate  on  the  floor.  She 
suddenly  turned  and  said,  "Manie,  how  many  children 
did    you    have?" 

"Oh,  chile,  I  had  eight,  counting  the  two  that  died." 
Jane  looked  surprised,  "Two  died?" 
"Y'em.     Two   little  girls." 
"When   did   they  die?" 

"Oh,  honey,  it  was  a  long  time  ago.  Them  was  my 
first  two  babies.  I'se  too  little  to  be  having  babies 
really". 

"But,  Manie,  why  did  they  die?" 
Well,  they's  just  too  little  to  live,  honey.  One  died 
at  three  days,  and  the  next  'un  died  at  five  days." 
Manie  looked  out  the  smoky  pane  window.  "But  all  my 
other  children  lived.  They  all  grown  now  except  Henry 
he's  the  one  that  drownded." 

Jane  pushed  herself  straight  in  the  chair,  and  put 
her  feet  on  the  flowered  linoleum.  "Well,  Manie,  do  you 
ever  visit  their  graves,  and  put  flowers  on  them?" 
Manie  chuckled  slightly  and  said  "No,  live  folks  don't 
have  no  business  in  graveyards."  She  pickedup  Jane's 
plate,  and  said,  "You  better  be  going  to  the  house  'fore 
Miss  Mary  wonders  where  you  is." 

Jane  walked  back  down  the  road  listening  to  the 
occasional  bird  and  feeling  the  dirt  still  cool  on  the 
bottom  of  her  feet.  When  she  was  a  little  distance  from 
the  house  she  saw  that  her  father  had  come  out  on  the 
back  porch  to  talk  to  a  young  colored  man.  Her  father 
soon  went  inside  the  door  and  the  man  headed  quickly 
up  the  track  where  she  was  walking.  He  had  a  crocker 
sack  in  his  hand  so  he  must  be  going  to  get  some  of  the 
col  lard  greens  from  their  garden.  He  walked  very  fast 
for  some  reason,  and  once  he  turned  to  glance  quickly 
toward  the  main  road.  As  he  hurried  past  her  she  said 
"Morning",  but  he  didn't  respond.  He  didn't  seem  to 
know  she  was  there.  Jane  turned  for  a  second  to  watch 
him  walk  on  past  the  colored  houses  to  the  garden.  But 
then  she  turned  to  go  into  her  house.  She  had  been 
thinking  of  making  a  playhouse  under  one  of  the  big 
trees. 


When  Jane  came  into  the  house  at  noon  her  father 
was  walking  about  the  kitchen  talking  to  her  mother  as 
she  fixed  dinner.  She  could  tell  her  father  was  upset. 
He  didn't  seem  able  to  sit  down.  He  leaned  against  the 
the  refrigerator  and  then  went  over  to  stare  out  the  win- 
dow, "Mary  he  just  damn  near  killed  the  old  man,  I  think 
he  thought  he  was  dead.  See,  he  must  have  come  down 
here  to  get  those  greens  thinking  he  w  culd  have  an  alibi. 
I  wondered  what  was  wrong  with  him  when  I  went  to  the 
door.  He  knows  very  well  his  mother  can  have  greens 
anytime  she  wants  them.  But  see,  he  wanted  me  to  say 
I  had  talked  to  him.  Well  old  John  wasn't  dead  and  he 
told  us  who  did  it.  The  old  lady  down  the  road  found 
him  in  his  shack  and  went  running  to  get  Elam  Smith. 
Elam  and  Johnson  both  said,  "No  there's  no  point  in 
calling  in  the  law."  I  said  right  then  "Yes  we'll  call  in 
the  law!"  I  said,  "Elam,  that  boy  tried  to  kill  the  old 
manl  Do  you  think  because  they're  both  black  that  it 
doesn't  matter!    Hell,  this  is  no  chicken-stealing  case!" 

Jane  knew  from  the  way  her  father  was  talking  that 
he  had  not  realized  that  she  was  standing  on  one  foot 
there  in  the  door,  holding  on  to  the  frame.  She  turned  and 
quietly  went  back  into  the  yard.  She  sat  down  in  the  shade 
where  her  dolls  were  but  she  did  not  pick  them  up.  She 
thought  about  the  little  house  up  the  road  where  old  John 
lived,  and  the  face  of  the  young  man  as  he  had  hurried 
past  her  that  morning.  She  wondered  what  the  sheriff 
would  do  to  him.  She  sat  for  a  long  time  picking  pieces 
of  grass,  and  looking  at  the  bugs  that  crawled  up  and  down 
the  blades.  He  had  tried  to  kill  old  John  close  to  the 
place  where  whe  lived.  It  was  the  first  murder  slie  had 
known  the  people  involved,  besides  those  on  T.V.  She 
could  tell  the  people  in  her  class  Monday;  but  then  she 
didn't    think    she  would. 

She  was  still  sitting  there  when  Dr.  Moore's  blue 
station  wagon  pulled  slowly  in  the  driveway  and  drove  up 
past  her  house,  Jane  got  up  to  see  where  he  was  going. 
He  went  up  the  dirt  track  up  to  Manie's  house.  Daddy  had 
come  out  the  back  door  and  was  striding  toward  the  car. 
Dr.  Moore  opened  the  back  of  the  station  wagon,  and  he 
and  Daddy  slowly  pulled  out  a  stretcher  with  old  John  on 
it.  Manie  was  on  the  front  porch  and  ,  she  held  the  screen 
for  them  as  they  slowly  mounted  the  front  steps.  For  the 
rest  of  the  year  Old  John  was  in  the  big  sitting  room  bed 
everytime   they  went   to   see  Manie. 

The  main  memory  Jane  had  of  the  summer  before  she 
was  in  the  seventh  grade  was  of  reading.  There  was  little 
else  to  do.  David  came  home  from  the  University  but  he 
stayed  in  the  fields  with  Daddy  all  day  long.  Then  he 
usually  went  out  at  night  with  his  friends.  Sometimes 
when  they  ran  smack  into  each  other  on  the  hallway,  he 
would  smile  and  say,  "What're  you  doing?"  All  she  could 
think  to  do  was  grin  and  say,  "Nothing".  Mother  always 
said  Jane  could  make  David  smile  when  nobody  else  could; 
Jane  liked  to  think  of  that  but  still  David  said  very  little 
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to  her.  Jane  couldn't  believe  he  was  twenty  years  old. 
That  was  a  grown  man.  But,  of  course,  he  looked  like  a 
grown,  very  handsome  young  man.  He  even  sounded  like 
young  man  when  he  talked  with  Daddy  at  the  supper  table: 
It's  a  matter  of  cultural  identity,  I  believe.  No  man  would 
want  his  way  of  life  torn  down  simply  because  there  are 
people  who  don't  understand  it.  I  don't  care  who  comes 
down  to  tell  us  what  to  do,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
stand  up  for  our  heritage."  Her  father  always  nodded 
solemnly  in  agreement.  It  was  strange  to  hear  David  talk 
like  that;  most  other  times  he  was  quiet. 

That  was  the  summer  before  Virginia's  senior  year 
and  she  was  even  less  company  than  usual.  The  phone 
was  always  for  her.  She  spent  week-ends  at  girl  friend's 
houses  and  she  had  dates  nearly  every  night.  When  she 
was  home  during  the  day  she  slept  late  in  the  morning  and 
then  sprawled  in  a  den  chair  to  watch  the  soap  operas. 
The  vision  of  Virginia  in  large  pink  hair-rollers,  cut-offs 
and  a  cotton  top  with  fadded  umbrellas  on  it  would  remain 
in   Jane's   mind. 

Some  mornings  Jane  helped  Manie  clean  her  yard  and 
house,  because  Manie's  arthritis  was  getting  bad.  Other 
than  that  Jane  sat  on  the  screened  front  porch  reading. 
She  slumped  in  the  swing,  one  foot  propped  on  the  edge 
and  with  the  big  toe  of  the  other  on  the  cement  floor,  she 
pulled  the  swing  up  and  back,  and  read  page  after  page. 
She  picked  up  her  mother's  copy  of  Gone  With  the  Wind, 
determined  she  would  finish  it.  She  found  it  easier  than 
she  thought,  and  she  thought  it  was  the  most  wonderful 
book  she  had  ever  read.  She  walked  around  the  house 
for  days  pretending  she  was  in  hoop  skirts.  When  she 
went  down  the  stairs,  she,  in  her  mind,  was  descending  to 
to  give  her  hand  to  a  charming  gentleman.  Her  luck  seem- 
ed too  good  when  a  few  days  later  she  found  a  book  called 
Plantation  Mistress  in  Virginia's  bookcase.  It  was  not  as 
good  as  Gone  With  the  Wind  but  it  still  had  the  long  skirts 
and    big    houses. 

In  the  middle  of  the  book  one  of  the  slaves  of  the 
plantation  was  hanged  because  the  owner  thought  that  he 
was  trying  to  start  a  rebellion.  And  the  owner  had  order- 
ed that  he  be  burned  on  the  tree  where  he  hung.  Jane  did 
not  understand.  They  couldn't  do  that.  That  would  be 
against  the  law.  She  tried  to  go  on  to  get  to  more  parts 
about  the  ladies,  but  she  couldn't  get  her  mind  off  that  one 
passage.  She  looked  out  across  the  lawn,  and  set  her 
mouth  stubbornly.  Plantation  people  didn't  kill  their  slaves, 
slaves.  How  could  anybody  put  that  in  a  book  when  it 
wasn't    like   that? 

Suddenly,  as  if  a  black  curtain  had  been  lifted  she 
remembered  ...  it  was  way  long  ago,  on  the  school  bus. 
It  must  have  been  her  first  year  of  school.  One  of  David's 
friends  was  dramatically  telling  everyone  on  the  bus  how 
some  of  the  men  had  caught  a  colered  man  who  had  gone 
into  Mr.  Claude's  store  at  night.  The  tale  had  gone  that 
they  had  used  dogs  to  trace  him  through  the  woods.  One 
of  the  men  wounded  him  with  his  hunting  rifle.  "Then 
Jhey  caught  up  with  him  and  thev  out  three  or  four  more 


bullets  in  him.  They  didn't  know  whether  he  was  alive  or 
not,  but  Mr,  Claude  drug  him  all  the  way  to  the  hay  field, 
and  they  tied  him  to  a  bale  of  hay  and  set  fire  to  it."' 
Jane  sat  there  with  tears  of  shock  in  her  eyes  as  the  hot 
afternoon  sun  crept  on  to  the  porch.  She  tried  to  think  and 
remember,  "Why  did  they  do  that?  Didn't  th.ey  call  the 
sheriff?  Did  the  sheriff  know  about  it?"  Her  eyes  were 
wide  in  disbelief.  She  was  filled  with  horror  that  it  had 
been  men  that  she  knew  that  did  that.  But  she  was  hor- 
rified because  when  she  remembered  that  when  she  first 
heard  it  she  had  seemed  to  understand.  Little  as  she  had 
been,  she  had  accepted  the  incident  as  apart  of  the  way 
that    life   was    lived. 

When  Jane  was  in  the  tenth-grade  she  knew  what  she 
was  going  to  do  with  her  life.  She  was  going  to  become  a 
teacher.  And  she  was  going  to  be  a  very  good  teacher. 
She  could  see  herself  planning  lessons  at  night  to  make 
the  students  really  interested.  For  the  rest  of  high  school 
she  was  even  more  conscientious  than  she  had  been  be- 
fore. She  was  sure  that  she  would  not  drop  of  college  to 
get  married  the  way  Virginia  had  done. 

Then,  a  year  later,  Jane  decided  something  else;  she 
would  teach  in  a  colered  school,  one  like  the  one 
Churchill  had  gone  to.  After  thinking  about  it  a  long  time 
she  told  her  mother.  Her  mother  began  carefully,  "Well, 
Jane,  that's  wonderful  to  think  about.  You  know  white 
people  used  to  help  the  colored  people  in  their  schools. 
But  since,  all  this  civil  rights  stuff  has  started,  people 
don't  do  that  sort  of  thing  anymore.  Blacks  and  whites 
used  to  get  along  much  better.  I  don't  know  ....*" 
Jane  did  not  say  any  more  about  it.  They  did  not  mention 
anything  to  David  or  her  father.  But  Jane  was  determined 
she  would  do   it.     She  would  help  them. 

David  had  graduated  from-col'lege  and  he  was  living 
in  a  small  house  on  the  place.  He  usually  ate  dinner  and 
supper  with  them.  He  worked  with  Daddy  on  the  farm,  and 
he  went  to  all  the  meetings  in  town  with  him.  One  night 
they  came  all  fired  up  from  a  meeting,  and  the  next  day 
right  after,  grace  at  dinner,  as  Jane  was  starting  the 
tomato  plate  around  the  table,  Daddy  began  in  a  serious 
tone.  "Mary,  and  you,  too,  Jane,  we  were  told  at  the  meet 
ing  last  night  to  warn  our  families  about  the  people  might 
start  coming  around.  In  Wilman  county  they've  had  people 
from  the  North  talking  to  the  black  people,  and  trying  to 
get  them  up  set.  I  can't  believe  anyone  would  bother  us, 
so  far  in  the  county,  but  I  thought  I'd  tell  y'all. 

Jane  looked  at  her  plate  and  carefully  cut  her  steak. 
David  sat  his  knife  down  suddenly  and  said,  "Daddy,  I 
don't  believe  we're  too  far  out  in  the  country.  They're 
probably  scronging  every  pig  trail  in  this  county.  We  can't 
go  aroung  fooling  ourselves,  I'll  stand  at  the  gate  with 
the  rifle."  Jane  hated  to  hear  David  contradict  their 
father  so  she  left  the  table  early  that  day. 

One  Saturday  morning  David  asked  if  :she  wanted  to 
drive  into  town  with  him.  She  hopped  into  the  cab  of  the 
bouncy  old  truck,  happy  to  get  to  talk  to  him.  They  talked 
loud  to  each  other  so  they  could  hear  over  the  motor,  the 
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seat  springs  and  the  windblowing  in  the  open  window. 

"Do  you  know  what  day  you  will  graduate  on?"  Davie 
asked    her. 

Pleased  that  he  remembered  s  he-was  graduating  in  th( 
spring  she  said  "It's  the  29th  of  May." 

"Well,  I  might  can  make  it,"  he  shot  a  grin  to  her  as 
fought  to  keep  her  hair  out  of  her  eyes. 

They  were  coming  into  the  town  and  there  was  an  old 
wagon,  a  few  chips  of  red  paint  clinging  to  parts  of  the 
boards.  The  two  mules  were  clopping  slowly  along  in 
front  of  it  almost  as  if  they  were  walking  in  their  sleep. 
The  colered  man  driving  was  hunched  over  like  he  might 
be  asleep  too.  David  had  to  slow  to  almost  a  halt.  Jane 
realized  that  in  a  moment  they  would  be  at  the  store,  but 
David   became    irritated. 

"Dammitl  I'm  sorry  Jane,  but  he's  not  even  supposed 
to  be  on  the  street  today." 

Jane  looked  over  at  David  and  asked,  "Why  isn't  he 
supposed  to  be  on  the  street?" 

"Because  Negra  wagons  aren't  supposed  to  be  in 
town   on   Saturdays." 

Jane  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  said  quiet- 
ly, "Can  the  cotton  wagons  that  belong  to  white  men  come 

in?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  why  is  it  just  the  colered  people's  wagons?" 

David   said  "JaneV    Because  they're  Negras.    You 

know   that!" 

They  were  both  silent.  Jane  looked  at  the  door  han- 
dle, and  ran  her  thumb  back  and  forth  across  it.  David 
had  yelled  at  her.  When  he  stopped  the  truck  in  front  of 
the  store,  he  yanked  open  the  door  and  slammed  it  shut 
after  he  was  out.  She  sat  in  the  truck  and  after  he  was 
gone  she  rubbed  tears  from  her  eyes.  She  was  glad  she 
had  never  told   David  she  was  going  to  teach  in  a  colered 

school. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  April  the  day  Jane  s  mother 
told  her  in  the  morning  she  would  be  at  a  meeting  when 
Jane  got  home  from  school.  That  afternoon  Jane  found  the 
house  empty,  and  dirty  dishes  in  the  sink  where  Daddy  and 
David  had  cooked  their  own  lunch.  She  washed  them  so 
mother  would  not  have  to  see  them,  and  then  she  sat  at 
the  kitchen  table  to  work  on  her  term  paper  in  the  quiet. 
She  once  heard  the  crunch  of  tires  on  the  gravel  outside, 
but  she  paid  no  attention:  It  was  probably  one  of  the 
trucks.  Thirty  minutes  later  she  jumped  as  she  heard 
someone  was  jerking  and  pulling  on  the  locked  screen, 
and  screaming  "Miss  Mary!  Miss  Mary!"  Jane  went  run- 
ning out  to  find  a  colored  woman  from  one  of  their  houses 
wild-eyed  and  clenching  toher  dress  in  hysteria.  As  Jane 
unlatched  the  screen  the  woman  said  "Oh,  Miss  Jane, 
please  go  Manie's  house."    She  looked  at  Jane  in  terror. 

Jane  looked  at  her  and  said,  "Louise,  what  is  it? 

There  were  tears  now  in  the  woman's  eyes.  ^  Miss 
Jane,  dare's  a  white  man  in  Manie's  house  and  he's  say-^ 
ing  all   kinds  of  stuff  and  he  won't  leave,  and   .   .    .  " 

Jane  ran  out  on  the  steps  to  look.  There  in  Manie  s 
yard,  on  the  grass,  was  a    fairly  late  model  car.    It  wasn't 


salesman's  station  wagon.  Her  throat  closed  in  fear.  It 
was  civil  rights  workers1  She  could  only  think,  "I  have  to 
go,  I  have  to  go.  They  can't  do  anything  to  Manie." 
She  could  feel  the  weakness  in  her  knees,  as  she  turned 
and  said,  "Louise,  go  to  your  house."  Her  heart  was 
pounding  as  she  ran  up  the  path.  When  she  hit  the  steps 
and  went  in  through  the  hall  she  only  half-heard  "Your 
teachers,  and  your  education  ought  to  be  as  good  ..." 
Jane  stood  in  the  sitting  room  door,  a  d0Y'  younger 
than  David,  was  sitting  across  from  Manie  where  she  al- 
most cowered,  looking  down  as  she  fiddled  with  her  apron. 
They  both  looked  up  at  Jane.  Jane  stepped  toward  the 
young  man  in  rage  and  yelled,  "Get  out  of  her  house!" 
"I      was  .  .  " 

"Get    out    of    her    house!" 

The  boy  quietly  walked  past  Jane  and  through  the 
door.  After  he  was  gone,  Manie  sat  there  in  the  chair 
looking    at   Jane. 

"Jane,  he  come  to  dis  house,  and  I  din  know  who  he 
was.  And  he  talked  about  any  chillun  going  to  school,  en 
votin',  en  I  tol*  him  that  I  din't  know  what  he  was  talkin' 
about,  en  I  din  want  him  in  my  house,  but  he  just  kept  on 
talkin'    en    talkin'    .    .    .    .    " 

Jane  went  over  and  held  Manie's  hands  in  her  own. 
"Manie,  I  don't  want  you  to  worry  about  this  one  bit.  He 
should  have  left  your  house  when  you  wanted  him  to,  and 
you  don't  have  to  put  up  with  that  at  all.  And  Mother  and 
Daddy,  and  David  and  me,  we're  not  going  to  let  anybody 
bother  you.  Now,  .  .  .  Now,  don't  you  worry  about  a  thing 
I'm  just  going  to  the  house  to  see  if  the  gun  is  loaded, 
and  I'll  be  right  back.  Jane  ran  out  of  the  house  and  al- 
ternately ran  and  marched  to  her  house.  She  swung  open 
the  screen,  and  went  to  her  parents  bedroom.  She  noticed 
how  badly  she  was  trembling  when  she  was  searching 
through  the  desk  drawers  for  the  closet  key.  She  unlock- 
ed the  door.  She  found  some  shells  and  carefully  loaded 
the  gun,  and  sat  it  in  the  comer.  She  sat  down  on  the  bed 
for  a  minute.  Suddenly  she  remembered  the  young  man's 
face,  and  she  wondered  desperately  why  he  was  doing 
that.  She  clenched  her  shaking  hands  to  her  eyes  and 
sobs  began  to  come  involuntarily  from  her  throat. 
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I  don't  want  to  die  while  I'm  young- 

I  want  to  hear  good  music 
Because  if  I  die- 

There'll  be  another  song  I  won't  hear- 
That  song  to  turn  me  on  and  live 
Like  all  good  songs- 
Gcmfort  me  and  give  me  hope  when  I'm  very,  very  low 

And  though  they  fool  me- 
(I  let  them  fool  me) 
By  taking  realities  far. ..far  away- 
letting  me  feel  superior- 

Though  I  am  inferior- 
Though  I  am  lost- 

I  would  sometimes  like  to  hear  good  music- 
While  I  am  young- 
While  I  am  dying- 
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